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§OME THOUGHTS IN RELATION TO FRIENDS’ | to them, in the whole economy of human ex- 
TESTIMONIES AND DISCIPLINE. istence. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. Here is the foundation upon which the pro- 


No. 3. fession of the Society of Friends rests. It 
There are great simplicity, consistency, | will support all who will build upon it, and 
beauty, and sublimity in the profession of| it never can be shaken. It is the root from 
the Society of Friends. Their principles and| which spring, as a natural outgrowth, love, 
testimonies will bear the closest scrutiny, and | peace, justice, truth, and every known vir- 
the severest criticism. They are as pure as|tue and Divine attribute. The practical 
Divinity, as broad as humanity, and as en-| manifestation of these, in every day life, to- 
during as eternity. Friends desire that all| wards all men, to the extent of the highest 
mankind may embrace them, and be blessed. | and purest conceptions they can form of their 
They regard all men as brethren, the chil-| requirements, Friends feel to be obligatory 
dren of one common Father. In accordance| upon them; and this abiding manifestation 
with the declaration of the blessed Jesus,|of these Divine attributes is “God manifest 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye} in the flesh.” Such being led by the Spirit 
are brethren.” Friends feel and acknowledge, | of God, are sons of God. 
that the kind offices of a brother are due by} And the Discipline of the Society, in its 
them to every other member of the human | Christian object, harmonizes beautifully with 
family. They feel it to be their solemn duty to/| this basis of love, charity, and purity, as it 
work up continually to their highest convic-| must necessarily do, inasmuch as it sprung 
tions of right and justice, and their most ele-| therefrom. Its great objects are, “to watch 
vated conceptions of purity and holiness. And | over one another for good ;” to endeavor to 
they entertain an abiding belief that, as they | build one another up in Christ ; to lend a help- 
are earnest and faithful in their desires to do ing hand to the weak; to be a comfort and a 
this, and are obedient to all that is manifested | consolation one to another; to visit the sick 
to them, they will receive the “Spirit of| and afflicted, the widow and the orphan; to 
Truth, which will guide into all Truth,” | assist the poor, and educate their children ; 
with ability to fulfil all its requirements; so| and to fulfil, in good faith, and with humanity 
that the wisdom of God will enlighten their) and kindness, the whole round of Christian 
understandings, and the power of God / offices. The requirements of the Discipline, 
strengthen their spirits, to enable them to ac-| being in their professed nature in entire ac- 
complish all His work and purposes in regard | cordance with those great principles already 
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referred to, which spring from the Divine life 
or Spirit of God, any violation of these re- 
quirements is necessarily a violation of some 
vital principle according to the highest light 
yet manifested to the Society ; and hence it 
ecomes a matter of concern to a Godly fel- 
low-member, to labor, in gentleness and love, 
first to convince the offender that he has vio- 
lated what is deemed to be an important 
principle, and thereby done an injury to him- 
self; and also to strive to silaes him to 
labor for willingness and strength, through 
the blessing of Divine aid, to return to the 
path of virtue and peace. 

From its very nature and origin, nothing 
can properly be a requirement of Friends’ 
Discipline, only as it embodies or harmonizes 
with a Divine principle. Otherwise, in order 
to obey them both, we would have to serve 
two masters. There are not two rules—the 
Discipline, and the Light of God in the soul 
—but one only. The Discipline specifies par- 
ticular practical cases in which society be- 
lieves the principles of justice, peace, love, 
and other Divine laws would be violated, and 
requires their observance by its members, in 
order to fulfil these laws, not as new laws. 

The observance of the rules of Discipline 
is not obligatory merely because they are 
rules of Discipline, but because they are in 
accordance with the highest conceptions 
which the Society, as a body, can form of 
right and duty; and, as they believe they 
can show to the sincere inquirer, are in har- 
mony with those eternal principles of right, 
justice, truth, and purity, which are the bases 
of our profession. 

The Light, in its manifestations to Society 
as to individuals, is progressive. The whole 
is not shown at once. It “ guides into all 
Truth.” Owing to circumstances, it may 
make a requisition at one time, or impose a 
restraint, which is not feltat another. Hence, 
the necessity which has frequently existed for 
altering or modifying the Discipline. Indi- 
vidual members, too, are frequently in ad- 
vance of the body of society, and in advance 
of some who are regarded as its main pillars, 
in their perceptions of Truth, and their con- 
victions of the requirements of Christianity 
and Godliness. This was the case with Benj. 
Lay, Anthony Benezet, and many other 
worthies, who saw in the Light the great in- 
consistency and injustice of Friends holding 
their fellow beings in slavery, and bore em- 
phatic testimony against the iniquitous prac- 
tice, long before the body of society were 
prepared to see it was a wrong, and to incor- 

porate a testimony against it in their Disci- 
pline. 

In like manner, many pure and enlightened 
minds were brought to see the hurtful effects 
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arising from spiritous liquors, in causing the 
deplorable consequences of intemperance, in. 
sanity, poverty, and premature death, as well 
as a long list of attendant evils and crimeg, 
many years before it became a general concern 
of the Society, or the body of Friends wer 
prepared to bear testimony in their Discipline 
against the distillation, trading in, or use of 
them as a drink. And it is an instructive 
and suggestive fact, that many of the older 
Friends, and those who were regarded as the 
heads of Society, and most advanced in 
spiritual attainments, were among the last to 
believe it was hurtful, or to consent to have 
the Discipline altered, so as to give the weight 
of testimony of the Society against what is 
now universally regarded as amongst the 
greatest of evils. 

These facts, and others of more recent date 
which might be adduced, are very suggestive 
to all, and they are important lessons of in- 
struction to some of us who are growing old, 
that we do not obscure the Light, or become 
impediments to Christian progress; but that 
we endeavor, in all things, to bring “ Truth 
to the line, and righteousness to the plunm- 
met.” 

It was remarked to me by a wise and 
worthy Friend of Philadelphia, over twenty 
years ago, that it was “a wise provision in 
the economy of Providence, that old people 
die.” There is such a liability that even the 
good will think, that the regulations which 
existed and were approved in civil and re 
ligious society, when they were in their prime, 
and the conditions under which THEY were 
enabled to overcome al! the wiles of the ad- 
versary, to perform their part in life, and to 
make their peace with God, are the very beat 
that can exist for all people, in all time, so 
that any change would grieve them, and they 
would either necessarily have to be imped 
ments in God’s plan for the advancement of 
Society, in all its highest relations, or endure 
sufferings from those onward movements which 
they cannot resist. “The light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be seven-fold, as the light of 
seven days ;” and with these iuovenslal tlle 
minations there are new and advanced duties 
for individuals and societies to perform. 

There is great danger, too, Feat good per- 
sons, and especially when aged, may think 
the Heavenly Father must lead all His chil 
dren in the very same paths in which he led 
them ; whereas, He adapts His leadings and 
requirements to the spiritual and constitu- 
tional condition of those to be led, obliging 
some, from peculiarity of disposition or tem- 
perament, to be restrained from certain 
things, in which others, equally good, ar 
permitted innocently to indulge; while thes 
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last may be restrained from things, which to 
the former are innocent. All is embraced in 
obeying the injunction to “mind the Light,” 
and in being faithful to every duty which it 
manifests to ws. To him who prescribes or 
inquires “ What this man shall do,” the reply 
js now, as formerly, “ What is that to thee; 
follow thou Me.” 

A letter recently received from a valued 
Friend in western New York, contains senti- 
ments in connection with the Discipline so 
replete with general interest, that I am in- 
duced to place them here: “I hope you will 
be enabled to get along with revising your 
Discipline satisfactorily to all. It is an im- 
portant work, and needs care; but I trust 
we of this day have access to the same Foun- 
tain of pure Wisdom which, I doubt not, was 
in good measure the guide of the worthy 
Friends who formed the present Discipline. 
But they, too, were fallible; and circum- 
stances having changed somewhat, I think it 
quite consistent with wisdom and good sense, 
to enter into somewhat of a critical examina- 
tion of it, and see whether it is, in every re- 
spect, as well adapted to your present con- 
dition as it might be. 

“T feel that I am one who can appreciate 
good works of a former day, done by our 
worthy predecessors, without idolizing them. 
According to our own principles, which I think 
are immutable, each generation must stand 
on its own foundation, or rather on the foun- 
dation which God has revealed to them, and 
which thus becomes theirs by conviction and 
aloption. It is thus we come to have faith 
in God, and His Son Jesus Christ, which is a 
living faith, for He is a living principle in us, 
and we are not afraid to trust Him.” 

As there have been, at different periods of 
the Society, some things shown by the Light, 
and some requirements of Truth, which the 
whole body saw and felt must be observed by 
Friends, and should be embodied as testimo- 
nies in the Book of Discipline, although not 
previously there; so some things which were 
in the Discipline, and formerly regarded of 
great importance, have, under a change of 
condition and circumstances, lost their com- 
parative claims to regard and observance as 
religious duties. Gravely to attach an im- 
portance to any thing which is not important, 
and which cannot be shown to be so to those 
who are expected to regard it with respect 
and observance, however much vitality it 
may have possessed at a former period, is 
now productive only of darkness and confu- 
sion. Any error, although it may not bea 
cause of condemnation, is always unfavorable 
to full and healthy spiritual development. Its 

impress is not in harmony with our higher na- 
ture. Truth alone, and truth in all things, is 






























what harmonizes with the Divine mind, and 
brings man into the image of God. 


Now, an important question arises, which it 


is very desirable shall be clearly understood, 
namely: in what relation do the members of 
a religious organization, and particularly that 
of Friends, stand toward each other, and to 
the Society? That is, what are the rights, 
privileges and duties as an organization? and 
what are inherent in the members as indi- 
viduals, or as constituents of civil society 
generally? Only a few of these can be now 
referred to, although many deserve to be. 


Some of the duties to one another as mem- 


bers of the organization, have already been 
stated in this communication. To them must 
be added all others to which the light of 
Truth may direct, fulfiling honestly and truly 
the Golden rule, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 


The organization forms a Discipline, the 


provisions of which are derived from those 
great principles of Divine Truth which 
are the bases of Friends’ profession; and 
necessarily harmonize with them to the high- 
est degree that was manifested to the body of 
Society at the time the Discipline was formed. 
Herein are its great merit and power. As 
already stated, the discipline does not pre- 
scribe any new rule, as a “Law of the 
Church ;” but it recognizes, invites and en- 
joins obedience to the Divine Law, which is 
manifest, as we believe, to every enlightened 
soul ; and it specifies some particular practises, 
which are regarded by society as at variance 
with this Divine Law. And only so far as 
its requirements accord with the Divine law, 


will it be an instrument of good. 
It must be remembered, too, that in an or- 


ganization, the views of all the individual 


members, so far as these differ, cannot be em- 
bodied in the Discipline. Some must yield, 
in condescension, one in one way, and another 
in another. The Discipline will thus accord 
with the prevailing sentiment of the body; 
those members who entertain the more ad- 
vanced views, being willing, under a feeling 
of patience, kindness and charity, to wait as 
for the hindmost of the flock, under the convic- 
tion, that “ He that believeth will not make 
haste.” 

One peculiarity in Friends’ organization is 
too frequently overlooked, while it deserves 
the most serious and deliberate consideration 
in connection with the practical exercise of 
the Discipline. Unlike those societies or or- 
ganizations which persons of mature years 
attach themselves to understandingly, of 
Friends’ organization, nearly all have become 
members, not by choice, but by birth. Ac- 
cording to rules established by the Society to 
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84 
which they were not a party, they were born 
members. The mere statement of this fact, 
shows a peculiar relation of Society to these 
“birth-right members,” who are thus in- 
voluntarily placed in its charge, demanding 
the tenderest possible care of their character, 
reputation, and moral interests. The organi- 
zation should regard them as children, and no 
sooner injure their character, or cut them off 
from its care and oversight, than would a 
tender parent his child. 

Now, the high estimation in which the So- 
eiety of Friends is held, by its own members 
and others, causes the disownment of a person 
whom the Society calls an “ offender,” to be 
regarded as more or less of a disgrace to such 
person. He is necessarily held in lower eati- 
mation. It is naturally believed that the 
Society of Friends, who are so noted for kind- 
ness, love, and mercy, would not disown one 
of its members, unless such member had been 
guilty of some highly obnoxious fault. 

It therefore becomes in the highest degree 
obligatory upon ‘the Society) and this fact 
cannot be too emphatically stated) that there 
should be no disownment of its birth-right 
members who had had no opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the formation of the Discipline, 
for any cause which is not, and cannot be 
clearly shown to be injurious to themselves or 
to others, an infringement of right and jus- 
tice, or against the moral law as deduced 
from the precepts of Jesus. Upon no princi- 

le of right or justice, can the mere rule or 
aw of Society be any ground for such dis- 
ownment and its attendant disgrace. 

It is gratifying and highly encouraging to 
observe, as it is believed is the case, that the 
“Spirit of Truth,” which “guides into all 
Truth,” is gradually directing the minds of 
many of our most valued members to the 
practical recognition of this most important 
and just principle, for the future government 
of the Society of Friends in the formation 
and administration of its Discipline. 

antalipotaemenees 


Tue living Christian has a certain sense of 
divine life in his own breast, which affords 
him instruction, strength, and comfort, in such 
a manner as he waits in faithfulness upon it, 
that he is under no absolute necessity to lean 
' upon the teachings of other men; yet when 
they come in a degree of the same light, he 
accepts them as instrumentally from God. 

o—eehitieiee* 


A gay, serene spirit is the source of all that 
is noble and good. Whatever is accomplished 
of the greatest and the noblest sort flows from 
such a disposition. Petty, gloomy souls, that 
only mourn the past and dread the future, are 
not capable of seizing upon the holiest mo- 
ments of life, of enjoying and making use of 
tem as they should.—Schiller. 
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From “ Imitation of Christ.” 
BLESSEDNE&8S OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRIST. 


BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS, 
(Continued from page 68.) 


Christ—Son, there are many things in 
which thou art not yet sufficiently instructed, 

Disciple—Lord, show me what they are, 
and enable me to understand and do them. 

Chriet—Thy desires must be wholly re 
ferred to me; and, instead of loving thyself, 
and following thy own partial views, thou 
must love only my will, and in resignation and 
obedience be zealous to fulfill it. 

When desire burns in thy heart, and urges 
thee on some pursuit, suspend its influence 
for awhile, and consider whether it is kindled 
by the love of my honor or thy own personal 
advantage. If 1 am the pure principle that 
gives it birth, thou mayest yield thyself to its 
impulse without fear; and, whatever I ordain, 
thou wilt enjoy the event in tranquillity and 
peace: but if it be self-seeking, hidden under 
the disguise of zeal for me, behold, this will 
produce obstruction, disappointment, and dis- 
tress. It is always necessary to resist the 
sensual appetite, and by steady opposition 
subdue its power; to regard not what the 
flesh likes or dislikes, but to labor to bring it, 
whether with or against its will, under sub- 
jection to the spirit. And it must be thus op- 
posed, and thus compelled to absolute obedi- 
ence, till it is ready to obey in all things ; and 
has learned to be content in every condition, 
to accept of the most ordinary accommo- 
dations, and not to murmur at the greatest 
inconvenience. 

Diseiple—O Lord my God, from thy in- 
struction, and my own experience, I learn the 
absolute necessity of patience: for this fallen 
state is full of adversity ; and whatever care I 
take to secure peace, my present life is a con- 
tinual trouble and warfare. 

Christ.—This, my son, will be the invariable’ 
condition of man till every root of evil is 
taken from him. But peace, so far from 
being found in a state that is free from 
temptation, and undisturbed by adversity, is 
derived only from the exercise of much tribu- 
lation, and the trial of many sufferings. 
Thinkest thou that the men of this world are 
exempt from suffering, or have but an in- 
considerable portion? Thou wilt not find it 
thus, though thou searchest amongst the 
most prosperous and the most luxurious. 
Wilt thon say, that in ‘the free indulgence of 
their own will, and the enjoyment of perpet- 
ual delight, their hearts are insensible to 
sorrow? And how long dost thou think this 
uncontrolled licentiousness and this uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of sensual pleasure will 
last? Behold the mighty, the wise, and the 
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rich, shall vanish like the cloud driven by 
tempest, and there. shall be no remembrance 
of their honors or delights! Even while 
they live, the enjoyment of what they have is. 
embittered by the want of what they have 
not; is either made tasteless by satiety or 
disturbed by fear; and that from which they 
expected to derive pleasure becomes the 
source of pain. 

O, how transient and false, how impure and 
disgraceful, are mere earth-born pleasures ? 
Yet, wretched man, intoxicated by perpetual 
delights, and blinded by custom, is insensible 
of the poison he imbibes; and for the mo- 
mentary delights of an animal and corrupti- 
ble life incurs the danger of eternal death! 

Do thou, therefore, my son, restrain the 
appetites of the flesh, and turn away from thy 
own will: “Delight thyself in the Lord, and 
he shall give thee the desires of thy heart.” 
If thou wouldst truly delight in me, and be 
a enriched with the joys of my Spirit, 

now that such blessedness depends upon the 
conquest of the world, and the renunciation 
of its sordid and transitory pleasures ; and the 
more thou abandonest the desire of finite 
good, the more truly wilt thou enjoy that in- 
finite good which dwells in me. 

But to the enjoyment of infinite good, thou 
canst not attain at once, nor without patient 


- perseverance and laborious conflict. In- 


veterate evil habits will produce an op- 
— which can only be overcome by 

abits of holiness. The flesh will murmur 
and rebel, and it is only by increasing fervor 
of spirit that it can be silenced and subdued. 
The old serpent will deceive and trouble thee, 
and tempt thee to revolt; but he must be put 
to flight by ardent prayer, and his future ap- 
proaches opposed by earnest vigilance and 
continual employment in some holy exercise or 
innocent and useful labor. 

He that doth not freely and voluntarily sub- 
mit to that superiority under which my 
providence has placed him, demonstrates that 
the flesh is not yet overcome. If, therefore, 
my son, thou desirest to subdue thy own flesh, 
dearn ready and cheerful submission to the 
will of thy superiors : for that outward enemy 
will be much sooner overcome, if the mind is 
kept under strict discipline, and not suffered 
to waste its strength in dissipation and in- 
dulgence. There is not a more violent or 
more dangerous enemy than thy fleshly 
nature, when it does not freely consent to the 
law of the Spirit: thou must, therefore, be 
established in true self-abasement, if thou 
wouldst prevail against flesh and blood. 

It is the inordinate love thou still indulgest 
for thy fallen self, that makes thee abhor sub- 
mission to the will of others. Is it a great 

hing for thee, who art dust and ashes, to sub- 
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mit to man for the love of God; when I, the 

Supreme and Almighty, who created all 

things, submitted to man for the love of thee? 

I became the least and lowest of all, that 

human pride might be subdued by my 

humility. Learn, therefore, to obey, O dust! 
learn to humble thyself, thou that art but 
earth and clay, and te bow down beneath the 
feet of all men! Learn to break the perverse 
inclinations of thy own will, that with ready 
compliance thou mayest yield to all demands 
of obedience, by whomsoever made. With 
holy indignation against thyself, suppress 
every intumescence of pride, till it can no 
longer rise up within thee; and till thou art 
so little and worthless in thy own eyes, that 
men- may walk over thee, and as the dust of 
which thou art made, trample thee under 
foot. What hast thou to complain of, who 
art vanity itself? What, O base and un- 
worthy sinner, canst thou answer to those who 
reproach and condemn thee, thou who hast so 
often offended God, and incurred his terrible 
wrath? But thy life was precious in my 
sight, and my eye hath spared thee, that thou 
“mayst know my love, which passeth knowl- 
edge ;” and in a perpetual sense of my mercy 
and thy own unworthiness, devote thyself to 
unfeigned humility, cheerful submission, and 
a patient bearing of the contempt of man- 
kind. 

Diseiple—I stand astonished, when I con- 
sider that the heavens are not clean in thy 
sight. 'f thou hast found folly and impurity 
in angels, and hast not spared even them, 
what will become of me? If the stars have 
“fallen from heaven; if Lucifer, son of the 
morning,” hath not kept his place; shall I, 
that am but dust, dare to presume upon my 
own stability? Many whose holiness had 
r ised them to exalted honor, have been degra- 
ded by sin to infamy; and those that have fed 
upon the bread of angels, I have seen delighted 
with the husks of swine. 

There is no holiness, if thou, Lord, with- 
draw thy presence; no wisdom profiteth, if 
thy Spirit cease to direct; no strength availeth, 
without thy support; no chastity is safe, with- 
out thy protection ; no watchfulness effectual, 
when thy holy vigilance is not our guard. 
No sooner are we left to ourselves, than the 
waves of corruption rush upon us, and we 
sink; but if thou reach forth thy omnipo- 
tent hand, we walk upon the sea. In our 
own nature we are unsettled as the sand upon 
the mountain; but in thee, we have the 
stability of the throne of heaven: we are 
cold and insensible as darkness and death ; 
but are kindled into light and life by the fire 
of thy love. 

How worthless and vain should I deem the 
good that appears t&ibe mine! With what 
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myself into the abyss of thy judgments, where 
I continually find myself to be nothing! O 
depth immense! Where, now, is the lurking- 
place of human glory; where the confidence 
of human virtue? In the awful deep of thy 
judgments which cover me, all self-confidence 
and self-glory are swallowed up forever! 
Lord, what is al flesh in thy sight? Shall 
the clay glory against him that formed it? 
Can that heart be elated by the vain applause 
of men, that has felt the blessing of submission 
to the will of God? The whole world has 
not power to exalt that which truth has sub- 
jected to himself; nor can the united praise of 
every tongle move him, whose hope is estab- 
lished in thee; for those that utter praise, 
behold they also are nothing, like those that 
hear it! they shall both pass away and be 
lost, as the sound of their own words; but 
“the truth of the Lord endureth forever !” 
Christ.—Let this, my son, be the language 
of all thy requests: “ Lord, if it be pleasing 
to thee, may this be granted, or withheld. 
Lord, if this tend to thy honor, let it be done 
in thy name. If thou seest that this is ex- 
pedient for me, and will promote my sanctifi- 
cation, then grant it me, and with it grace to 
use it to thy glory: but if thou knowest it will 
prove hurtful, and not conduce to the health 
of my soul, remove far from me my desire.” 
For every desire that appears to man right 
and good, is not born from heaven ; and it is 
difficult always to determine truly, whether 
desire is prompted by the good Spirit of God, 
or the evil spirit of the enemy, or thy own 
selfish spirit ; so that many have found them- 
selves involved in evil, by the suggestions of 
i Satan, or the impulse of self-love, who 
thought themselves under the influence and 
conduct of the Spirit of God. 
| Whatever, therefore, presents itself to the 
mind as good, let it be desired and asked in 
the fear of God, and with profound humility ; 
but especially, with a total resignation of thy 
own will, refer both the desire itself and the 
accomplishment of it to me, and say, “ Lord, 
thou knowest what is best: let this or that be 
done, according to thy will. Give me what 
thou wilt; and in what measufe, and at what 
time thou wilt. Do with me as thou knowest 
to be best, as most pleaseth thee, and will 
tend most to thy honor. Place me where 
thou wilt, and freely dispose of :ne in all 
things. Lo, I am in thy hands; lead and 
i | turn me whithersoever thou pleasest: I am 
| thy servant, prepared for all submission and 
| 
| 
} 


| profound humility, O Lord, ought I to cast 






























obedience. I desire not to live to myself, 
but to thee: O grant it may be truly and 
worthily !” 

Disciple—Send thy Spirit, most merciful 
Jesus, “from the thront of thy glory,” that it 
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may be “present with me, and labor with 
me,” and illuminate, sanctify, and bless me 
forever! Enable me always to will and 
desire that which is most dear and acceptable 
to thee. Let thy will be wholly mine: let it 
reign so powerfully in me that it may not be 
possible for me to oppose it, nor to like or dis. 
like anything but what is pleasing or dis. 
pleasing in thy sight! 

Enable me to die to the riches and honors, 
the cares and pleasures, of this fallen world; 
and in imitation of thee, and for thy sake, to 
love obscurity, and to bear contempt. But 
transcending all I can desire, grant that I 
may rest in thee, and in thy peace possess my 
soul! Thou art its true peace, thou art its 
only rest; for, without thee it is all darkness, 
disorder, and disquietude. In this, peace, 0 
Lord, even in thee, the supreme and ever- 
lasting good, I will “sleep and take my rest.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE religion of the true Christian consists 
not in form but in substance ; and arises not 
trom the activity of human reason, imagina- 
tion, or opinion, but from a heartfelt sensation 
of divine love in the light of life. Its founda- 
tion is no less than the immediate administra- 
tion of God’s Holy Spirit of man. This shows 
unto man what his thoughts are; what him- 
self and what the Lord is, so far as properly 
concerns him. It opens the understanding, 
and directs the duty of the obedient ; “ for the 
way of man is not in himself; it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps.” 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

I have read with much interest and gratifi- 
cation the recent essays in the Intelligencer 
on the subject of music, and believe a discus- 
sion of it, with a view of arriving at a more 
correct understanding of its merits, is much 
needed in our Society. 

A large portion of our members, particular- 
ly the old, condemn music altogether ; while 
the young, and many of the middle aged, not 
only advocate a moderate enjoyment of it, 
but are continually making innovations on 
our time-honored practices by permitting its 
introduction into their families. 

It is no part of the mission of a true Chris 
tian to maintain any testimony or doctrine 
simply because others have maintained it, 
though it be ever so ancient. 

The fundamental ground work of our So 
ciety was in its beginning, and still is, a be 
lief that our Heavenly Father reveals to the 
children of men now as much as ever he did, 
a knowledge of what they should do, and 


what they should leave undone—a spiritual 


law adapted to each and every one, which, 
if lived up to, would make our lives pure, to 
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the end that we may realize heavenly peace 
here, no less than an assurance of its enjoy- 
ment hereafter. This is known by Friends 
under various names, as the Spirit of Truth, 
Inward Light, and Immediate Divine Revela- 
tion. 

Acknowledging this to be the foundation 
os. of our Society, its testimonies are 
ut the outgrowth of the teachings of this 
principle :—testimonies which may be discon- 
tinued if the cause for them ceases, or be en- 
larged and directed against new things, if in 
the progress of time it should be necessary. 
We recognize but one central point on which 
Quakerism rests,—the inward light, and our 
obligation to obey its teachings. Our early 
Friends believing in this, were led, in obedi- 
ence to its dictates, out of wrong doing, and 
testified against the evil practices of their 
time, and we must do the same for ours. It 
will be time unprofitably spent, labor that 
will bring no reward, if we bear testimony 
against things and names, simply because 
our forefathers did so. The testimonies of 
every individual and every age, to be of any 
value, must be against a present existing 
evil; it will not suffice us to clothe ourselves 
with the garments of our fathers and think 
that thereby we are established in righteous- 
ness, 

It has been the privilege of our Society in 
the present century, in obedience to the dictates 
of this in dwelling higher law, in the profes- 
sion of which we are a peculiar people, to 
testify against practices which our predecess- 
ors had not seen the impropriety of, and con- 
versely, Friends have, in accordance with a 
more advanced civilization, and a more 
liberal and enlightened conception of Chris- 
tianity, discontinued practices and rules of 
discipline, that our forefathers thought it 
right to establish, practices and rules that 
the most conservative among us would not 

- now think it right to observe. Proofs of this 

statement might be easily adduced were it 
deemed necessary ; but the recollections of 
the old, and a little investigation by the 
young, will readily supply them. 

In this connection let us examine the sub- 
ject of music. If early Friends found that 
the practice of music in their times was ac- 
companied with bad associations, and its en- 
joyment pernicious, we must honor them for 
their testimony against it. But little will it 
avail us if we blindly proclaim their testimo- 
nies without examining them for ourselves, 
by the light of to-day, which is just as un- 
erring and all-sufficient as it ever was, to the 
end that we may see if the things called 

wrong and pernicious are really so as they 
now exist. We find in nearly all the records 
of Friends, as well as in our Discipline, that 
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the testimony against music is classed with 
stage-plays, frequenting taverns, racing, and 
gaming; practices which, to use their own 
words, “ tend to debauch the mind.” If in 
their times such were the associations of mu- 
sic it would be strange indeed if they did not 
testify against it. It is abundantly evident 
that the opinions of the religious world at the 
time of the rise of the Society of Friends and 
until a late period, were of a severe and 
austere nature. This Puritanical spirit, as 
it is generally designated, clothed religion 
with a sombre mantle, which, without passing 
judgment on the past, would, if now assumed, 
repel more than it invited to the fold. 

Self-denial of the gratification of many of 
the senses was thought one of the essential 
requirements of religion ; and asceticism pe- 
culiarly acceptable in the Divine Sight. 

Our early Friends were more or less af- 
fected by this prevailing idea. The religious 
world has witnessed a great and, we trust, a 
happy change in this particular during the 
present century: wherein the religion of love 
is supplanting that of fear; clothing those 
who come under its influence with joy and 
gladness, and teaching them that all the pas- 
sions and propensities of our nature are the 
good gifts of the Creator, who has given them 
to us for wise and beneficent purposes; only 
requiring us to hold them in their proper 
subordination to the Higher Law implanted 
in the heart. 

It is a fact well known to those who have 
studied the laws of life, that a certain amount 
of diversion [meaning this in its true sense] 
is essential to our best interests. 

This may be furnished by the sense of 
sight, in witnessing the beautiful objects ot 
nature, the woods, mountains, lakes or rivers ; 
the gorgeous and ever changing decorations 
of the heavens by the rising or setting sun. 
These may each in its turn gladden our sight, 
while others may find a more congenial diver- 
sion in the admiration of flowers: indeed 
there is scarcely a limit to our sources of 
amusement and diversion. A ride or a walk 
may furnish the needed relaxation from the 
cares or duties of life. AJl these are the 
pleasures of sight, and if restrained within 
proper limits we think them right; why 
should we, then, condemn those that are de- 
rived from our next highest source of enjoy- 
ment, that of hearing? Shall melodious 
sounds be called hurtful, while the pleasures 
of sight are thought harmless? who of us has 
not listened with rapturous delight to the 
song of birds, been moved to sadness by the 
sighing winds, or to solemn thoughts at the 
roar of the ocean? may not these sounds all 
minister unto us for good? Many a heart 
has found its sweetest memories awakened, its 
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finest feelings aroused by hearing the music 
of the human voice—so capable of producing 


the purest and highest of all melodies. 


Admitting this, and knowing that the or- 
gans which produce the sound, that the ear 
which hears, and the emotions which are 
awakened, are the good gift of Him who 
made all things well, and feeling no condem- 
nation for its enjoyment within proper limits, 
it may be presumed to be harmless; and 
Friends should bear testimony against its 


abuse, and not against the thing itself. 


Let us then see that we call only that evil 
which upon examination we find to be so, re- 
membering always that the manna gathered 
yesterday will not suffice for to-day—that 
though principles are unchangeable, testimo- 


nies may change. J. D. H. 
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Unity or Acrion.—The thoughtful ob- 
server cannot but notice, at times, indications 
of the dawn at least of that day, when the 


professed followers of Him who taught the 


fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 


man shall lay aside sectarian distinctions and 
hostilities, and direct their efforts toward miti- 
gating the sufferings and reforming the vices 
of their fellow beings. The power of a com- 
mon cause, especially if it be a good and 
noble one, in uniting people together and 
causing them to forget minor differences is 
well known; and the same effect is produced 
by a common impending or present calamity. 
What cause can be greater or nobler than 
that which has for its object the rescue 
of our fellow beings from ignorance and 
vice, and what calamity more to be dreaded 
than the flood of iniquity which at times 
seems to be rising higher and higher as though 
it might overwhelm us? 

The newspapers have lately given the pro- 
ceedings of a “General Convention of the 
Evangelical Churches of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware,” for the purpose, as 
stated by one of the speakers, “ to devise bet- 
ter means of reforming the gamblers, thieves, 
and other wicked and blasphemous persons; 
there are prisons, police officers, and many 
other appliances for preventing and punishing 
crime, but we wish to work in another man- 
ner. We wish to restain them by the influ- 
ences of kindness and love.” 























The convention was in session three days, 
during which speeches were made both 
clergymen and laymen, nearly all character. 
ized by much zeal and earnestness. A sphete 
of usefulness for women in this good work 
was pointed out, wider and more comprehen. 
sive than has been allotted to her in times 
past. R. J. Parvin said: 


“Tt may be assumed that the work is mo 
more committed to men than to women, 
There is no hardship that men can overcome 
that women-cannot. They can penetrate the 
alleys and courts, and carry the mission 
spirit into foreign lands. Was ever a chu 
projected and carried successfully through 
that the women were not engaged in it? 
Everything connected with the Church will 
be found to have the agency of woman 
around it. Their names are found scattered 
all through the Holy Scriptures. 

“They have one great virtue, and that is, a 
higher degree of endurance than men. We 
have in this fact an indication of power that 
it is not right to reject. Spiritual work is 
pre-eminently her special mission—all her 
attributes would seem to point this out. 
Woman’s capabilities to conquer almost in- 
surmountable difficulties have been shown 
throughout the history of the world. 

“ Why should they live idle and comfort 
less lives, when there are so many who need 
the great powers with which women are eén- 
dowed ?” 

J. Wheaton Smith, D. D., said: 


“The subject before us is one of trans 
cendent importance, and the sessions of this 
convention will be important just so far as 
the consideration of this topic is impressed 
upon our minds. Some laymen ‘speak of 
preaching as an essential, forgetting that 
there are many avenues open to us that are 
not inferior to it. Whatever will. have the’ 
most impression on large masses of men will 
be the best. The saving of one single soul 
at least should be the constant thought of 
every Christian. It is when brought face to 
face with your fellow-man that the sense of 
the responsibility and great importance of the 
subject appears to you. The efforts of indi- 
vidual men often mould the after-character 
of many persons upon whom they are exerted. 
There is no way in which we can be so well 
engaged as in these individual efforts. 

“Men and women can do more by their 
own individual exertions than is produced 


sometimes by a whole series of sermons. 
When God prepares a messenger He will 
find the means of effectually accomplishing 
his purpose. It is a small thing to givea = 
of water to a sufferer, but it is a great ben 
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to the one who receives it. So it is with these 

individual efforts. It may seem to do no 

but its results are of incalculable value. 

he feeblest of all can do something for God 

by speaking kindly to all who they meet, and 

at the same time lay up a reward for them- 
selves.” 

In reply to the question proposed for dis- 
cussion,—“ How can we influence the large 
proportion of our populace who are not 
reached by the ordinary means of grace?” 
D. L. Moody said : 


“All we want on this question is more 
light as to how we can better reach the masses. 
The great fault lies in the way that the meet- 
ings in our churches are conducted. 

“Many suppose they are only intended for 
Christians, and indeed they have at present 
but little interest to any but Christians. They 
are surrounded by too much awe and sanctity, 
s that the wicked will not enter them. I be- 
lieve if Christ was on earth, he would con- 
sort with the vilest of mankind, and preach 
his Divine word to them. There is no ex- 
euse for having empty pews. Go into the 
streets, and take the first stranger by the 
hand, and invite him kindly to come in. 

“The way to best reach the masses is to 
put the laymen into the pulpit, and let 
them preach. They understand the wants of 
the people, and can speak practically. If 
that is done there will be no scarcity in the 
attendance at church. 

“It is men that we want, and not fine 
churches. If they will not come to church, go 
into the streets and preach to them there. Go 
into the bar-rooms and billiard saloons and 
preach the great cause. In the West the 
greatest success has attended efforts of this kind. 

“Dr. Atwood thought the rich could take 
care of themselves, but the poor cannot, and 
they are the ones to be searched out. The 
poorer classes are not regular attendants 
at church They may come occasionally, 
but soon slip away. If our rich Christian 
men would spend their wealth by building 
small places of worship, and put a plain 
Christian minister in charge, much good 
might be done. 

“The poor will not enter a fine large 
church, beautifully decorated, for they feel 
that they are not at home. That is one rea- 
son the Methodist Church has been so suc- 
cessful. Their churches are plain, but com- 
fortable, the pews free, and every one gives 
What he can afford, and the poor person feels 
that he is welcome, and has a right there. 
They must have a church and pastor whom 
they love, or they will fall into their old 
habits.” 

D.jL. Moody “thought there was too 






















much sameness in the meetings. Persons 
who go to most of our churches hear the 
same prayers and exhortations from one 
year to another. 
Lord truly, we must do it in earnest, with a 
good spirit, and without the routine that is 
now too much in practice.” 


If we wish to worship the 


A summary of the views presented was em- 


bodied in a series of resolutions, which were 
adopted, and the convention adjourned to 
meet at the call of the officers. 


The reflections that naturally arise in the 


mind of a Friend on reading these interesting 
proceedings, are, that were the views ex- 
pressed by some of the speakers in regard to 
the duties of laymen and women fully car- 
ried out, the influence of the clergy as a dis- 
tinct order would be abridged, and the weak- 
ening effect of employing one man to do the 


preaching, praying, and even thinking}the 


for a whole congregation averted. 


An extract from an article in the Chris- 


tian Examiner of last month, which treats of 
some of the results of the present system of 
religious instruction, may appropriately close 
this article. 


“A successful Protestant city church, (as 
success in such matters is often reckoned,) is 
simply a very costly machine for securing a 
certain line of personal culture, or a certain 
amount of the personal luxury and delight 
of religious art. Wedo not condemn it for 
being only that. ° e. 4 e's 

What we object to is calling this thing 
Christianity. At best it is only an ornament 
orahelp. The error—we are moved to call 
it the guilt—consists in assuming that this 
pomp and luxury of worship really repre- 
sents the idea of the Christian Church, or 
discharges the function of religion in the 
community. These handsome parlor churches, 
costing from fifty to five hundred thousand 
dollars; these tasteful services, involving an 
annual outlay of five to fifteen thousand 
more; these aisles so richly carpeted, and 
these pews so sumptuously furnished, that 
for their delicateness, no poor man’s foot can 
adventure itself upon them,—it is mere 
mockery to call these the fruits and offerings 
of Christian piety. 





Marrigp, on Second-day. Third month 23d, 1868, 
with the approbation of Gwynned Monthly Meeting, 
Atrrep D. Suarpies, of West Chester, to Racuget 
Roserts, daughter of Aaron Roberts, of Norristown. 

—, on Fourth-day, the lst of First month, 1868, 
with the approbation of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Tuomas H. Darunxeton, of Birmingham, to 
Jang S. Pascuaun, of West Chester. 
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Diep, on the 11th of Third month, 1868, at his 
residence 1460 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
EpwArp Carrot, in his 81st year, iormerly of Ohio. 
A kind husband, father and friend, his end was 
peaceful. 


——,at the residence of his daughter, in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, Tuomas Conarp, in the 98th year of 
his age, a member of Concord Monthly Meeting ; 
he was born 31st of Seventh month, 1798, in Phila- 
delphia Co., and removed to Wheeling in 1807, 
where he has since resided. He passed away peace- 
fully and quietly. His remains were taken to 
Wheeling and deposited by his wife, in accordance 
with his request. 


= , on the 2d of Second month, 1868, at his 
residence and birth place, in Willistown, Chester 
Co., Penna., Levi Cox, in the 73d year of his age, 
an esteemed member and overseer of Goshen Par- 


ticular Meeting. 
ee 








THE GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 

Will be held at Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 
delphia, on 6th day evening Fifth mo. 8th, 1868, at 
7 o’clock, (being the 6th day previous to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting.) To this conference the 
Associations within the different Yearly Meetings 
will report and send delegates, aud where no As- 
sociation exists each school is requested to send dele- 
gates, and forward the informaticn desired in the 
address and plan of organization agreed on Elev- 
enth mo. 9th, 1867, and published in the Intel- 
ligencer. All interested in this movement are in- 
vited to attend and participate. Communications 
may be addres-ed to Jos. M. Truman Jr., 717 Willow 
street, Philadelphia, Correspondent. 


Eu M. Lams. 
Lyp1a C. STaBLER. \ Clerks, 





SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION. 

This organization will meet on Fifth-day evening, 
4th month 16th, at 8 o’clock, at Race street Month- 
ly Meeting Room. Edward Parrish is expected to 
lecture. Also other literary exercises. General 
attendance of Friends is invited. 

D. Newuin Feu, Clerk. 





ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING— Correction. 
Through an oversight, the time of holding this 
meeting in 5th mo. is erroneously entered in the 
‘*Friends’ Almanac.”? The correct time is Fifth- 
day, 5th mo. 7th, at Horsham. 


—_——_-<69————__—_ 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting on Fourth-day Evening, 4th mo. 
15th, at 73 o’clock, at Race street Monthly Meeting 
Room. Jacos M. Ets, i Clerks 


ANNE Cooper, 
——_-~ 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FoR J869. 

Friends’ Publication Association, desiring to make 
the Almanac for 1869 as near correct as may be, 
would request clerks and other interested Friends 
throughout the different Yearly Meetings to forward 
as soon as convenient lists of the different meet- 
ings in their respective neighborhoods, giving the 
proper titles,—the hour for gathering—names of 
correspondents or clerks, with their address, time of 
holding meetings of ministers and elders—and 
where circular meetings are held, the time of hold- 
ing them, with any other information that will 
make the Almanac more useful to Friends, Com- 
munications should be sent to the ‘‘ Almanac Com- 
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mittee,” care of Wm. M. Levick, 331 N. Sigg 
street Philadelphia, or Nathaniel Richardson, By, 
berry, Philadelphia Co. Pa. 


dsinathlelipilbalaenten 
NEED OF RETIREMENT. ' 

Christians now-a-days live too much in py} 
lic. They neglect the closet for social 
ious duties, and lose in depth and strength 
Christian character. J. C. Ryle gives a neede 
admonition ; 

Occasional retirement, self-inquiry, medit, 
tion and secret communion with God are ghgmve h 
solutely essential to spiritual health,  ‘Thggrbich 
man who neglects them is in great danger ggtllectu 
a fall. To be always preaching, teaching § 05 | 
speaking, and working public works is upg" 
questionably a sign of zeal, but it is not always] im, 
a sign of zeal according to knowledge. i religio 
often leads to untoward consequences. Weg ® P 
must take time . . . forsitting down and§ met 
calmly looking within, and examining how§ /p? 
matters stand between our own souls andgetve 
Christ. The omission of this practice is the "inst 
true account of many a backsliding whic which 
shocks the church and gives occasion to the ty 
world to blaspheme. Many could say, in the} 8 
words of Canticles, “They made me a keeper pende 
of the vineyards, but my own vineyard have] il) 
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them 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. of his 


Your editorial remarks on the subject offi. / 
covetousness are, I think, deserving of serious } bests 
consideration. rent, 

With regard to the accumulation of prop | may. 
erty, Jonathan Dymond, in his Principles of} w e 
Morality, makes some admirable remarks, f life, : 
few extracts from which may be a fitting J sess 
supplement to the editorial referred to. shine 

“To a person that possesses and expends § vota 
more than he needs, there are two reasonable f to a 
inducements to diminish the amount—first to } whic 
benefit others; and next, to benefit his family circ 
and himself. The claims of benevolence to § reas 
wards others are often and earnestly urged | muc 
upon the public, and need not be repeated here. § clait 
To insist upon diminishing the amount of & | bes 
man’s property for the sake of his family and} H 
himself, may present to some men new ldeas, | why 
and to some men the doctrine may be par J beli 
doxical. Large possessions are, in a great § and 
majority of instances, injurious to the posses* J pro 
or—that is to say, those who hold them am J rig 
generally less excellent, both as citizens and J tai 
as men, than those who do not. This truth } wr 
appears to be established by the concurrent § sho 
judgment of mankind. The most rational, J he 
the wisest, the best portion of mankind, be } cre 
long to that class who possess ‘neither pov not 
erty nor riches.’ Let the reader look around | mi 
him. Let him observe who are the persons | vir 
that contribute most to the moral and physt § ful 


| cal amelioration of mankind; who they are | th 
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iat practically and personally support our 
youmbered institutions of benevolence; who 
ey are that exhibit the worthiest examples 
. [if intellectual exertion; who they are to 
shom he would himself apply if he needed 
pavail himself of a manly and discriminat- 
ength fig judgment. That they are the poor, is 
wtto be expected. We appeal to himself 
yhether they are the rich ? 
, Medity, quake his son a rich man? Who would re- 
| are ghgaove his child out of that station in society 
which’ is thus peculiarly favorable to in- 
anger offidllectual and moral excellence? If a man 
knows that wealth will in all probability be 
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Who then would 


isjurious to himself and to his children, injur- 
ious, too, in the most important points—the 
religious and moral character—it is manifest- 
lya point of the soundest wisdom, and the 
tmest kindness, to decline to accumulate it. 
Upon this subject, it is admirable to ob- 
srve with what exactness the precepts of 
Christianity are adapted to that conduct 
which the experience of life recommends. 

It will be said, a man should provide for 
his family, and make them, if he can, inde- 
pendent. That he should provide for his 
family is true ;—that he should make them 
independent—at any rate that he should give 
them an affluent independence forms no part 
of his duty, and is frequently a violation of 
i. As it respects almost all men, he will 
best'approve himself a wise and a kind pa- 
rent, who leaves to his sons, so much only as 
may enable them, by moderate engagements, 
to enjoy the comforts and conveniences of 
life, and to his daughters a sufficiency to pos- 
ses similar comforts, but not a sufficiency to 
shine among the great, or to mingle with the 
votaries of expensive dissipation. It were idle 
to affect to specify any amount of property 
which a person ought not to exceed. The 
tireumstances of one man may make it 
reasonable that he should acquire or retain 
much more than another who has fewer 
claims. Yet somewhat of a general rule may 
be suggested. 

He who is accumulating should consider 
why he desires more. If it really is that he 
believes an addition will increase the welfare, 
and usefulness and virtue of his family, it is 
probable that further accumulation may be 
ght. If no such belief is sincerely enter- 
tained, it is more than probable that it is 
wrong. He who already possesses afiluence 
should consider its actual existing effects. If 
he employs a competent portion of it in in- 
creasing the happiness of others; if it does 
hot produce any injurious effects on his own 
mind; if it does not diminish or impair the 
virtues of his children, and if they are grate- 
ful for their privileges, rather than vain of 
their superiority ; if they second his own en- 
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deavors to diffuse happiness around them, he 
may remain as he is. 
produced, but, instead of them, others of an 
opposite tendency, he certainly has too much. 
Upon this serious subject let the Christian 
parent be serious. 
perience of every day, great property usually, 
inflicts great injuries upon those who possess 

it, what motive can induce a good man to lay 

it up for his children? What motive will 
be his justification if it tempts them from 
virtue ?” 


as the putting on the yoke, and becoming re- 
ligious, as the taking up a burden, necessarily 
indeed, but which yet interferes somewhat 
with the joy of this present life. 
there a greater mistake. 
bled as he went back over his long weary way, 
because he did not know how the father would 
receive him. 
we shall be welcomed to the home from which 
we have strayed. There is joy even in heaven 
over one sinner who repenteth.—S. A. Smith. 


a spiritual world of holy truths, gentle affec- 
tions, far-reaching hopes, noble aims, and sym- 
pathies as wide as the world. As the vital 
principle of plant or bird shows itself especial- 
ly in the fact of growth, so one characteristic 
of the spiritual life is development and pro- 
gress.” 
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If such effects are not 


If, as is proved by the ex- 





It seems as if some men regard repentance 


Never was 
The prodigal trem- 


But we know. We know that 


“Tn our spiritual life we are surrounded by 


——_——6———___ 
From “ The Friend.” 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE counTRY. ® 

From our extensive piazza, the number 
and variety of birds that we daily behold are 
to me so marvellous, that, at the very least, I 
cannot forbear giving you a bit of “ gossip” 
about them. As I have before stated, we 
live in the country, and are therefore sup- 
posed, by the pitying denizens of brick and 
stone, to be rather destitute of resources, and 
having no immediate neighbors, to be very 
dull and lonely,—but such is not possible 
where so many birds, insects, and creeping 
things abound, that the very air seems in- 
stinct with life and motion, 

Sitting upon the piazza at this moment, I 
am not without companions, for the Mud- 
wasps are building upon the window ledges, 
the little brown Wren is in the box beneath 
the eaves (having first ejected the Blue-bird 
and its eggs), and the Carpenter-bee has ac- 
cumulated quite a heap of saw-dust from the 
railing, which is bored in more places than 
one by her long galleries and passages. I can 
also see in the gravelled walk the ridges 
thrown up by the Mole, of which the common 
and star-nosed varieties have heen captured 
here, and can detect in the grass the perfora- 
tions ot another animal of the rat or mouse 
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kind, asight of which has thus far been denied 
us, as our old dog seems to think them too appe- 
tizing to exhibit before they are devoured. We 
only know they are plentiful, and their depre- 
dations annoying. The dogs were less particu- 
lar with a muskrat which came to an un- 
timely end through their means last season ; 
when also a plump young woodchuck, cap- 
tured by the mowers, and which they were 
endeavoring to place in confinement, fell a 


_ prey to their murderous propensities. 


What place can be devoid of excitement 
where turtles are discovered feasting in the 
strawberry bed, and where, in the sleeve of a 
cast-off garment hanging in the bathing-house, 
we once found the nest of a field-mouse, and 
with breathless delight watched the fright- 
ened mother, with her large deer-like eyes 
and graceful motions, as she crept timidly to 
the spot, and one by one removed her young 
to a place of safety. 

What revery can be lonely which is liable 
to be broken off by the plaintive cry of the 
fish-hawks, wheeling and circling about their 
nest, which is reared upon the summit of a 
blasted pine, not thirty rods from the house, 
and who may be descried passing overhead at 
any hour of the day, with some inmate of the 
deep depending from their talons? 

We are also visited by another huge bird, 
& pair of which sit motionless, throngh the 
summer afternoons, upon the edge of the salt- 
marsh, and are known among the country 
people by the euphonious title of Quawks. 
@ Lhe only ornithologicat description at all 
agreeing with them is that of the Qua-bird 
or Night-heron ; and yet we certainly see them 
as early as three in the afternoon. In the 
same vicinity we occasionally see a blue crane, 
and another larger bird of the heron species. 
They treat their long red legs as something to 
be careful of, to be deposited gingerly upon 
the mud and lifted again with due delibera- 
tion. In strong contrast is the motion of the 
sandpiper, two or three varieties of which are 
always to be found gliding so quickly over 
the rocks, that whether they run or fly is al- 
most a problem. In one of our drives we 
onee captured an infant piper, and I have 
seen few things more comical than that min- 
ute downy ball adorned with bill and legs, 
seemingly out ofall proportion. Not having 
always lived on the sea-shore, the foregoing 
birds are comparatively new to me, but I do 
not mean to neglect the more familiar ones 
who haunt the trees and bushes directly about 
the house,—the chipping sparrow who seeks 
his daily meal of crumbs upon the piazza, 
sometimes joined by the cat-bird,—the robin, 
oriole, and the cuckoo,—the pewee, martin, 
and swallow, who all have nests within our 
precincts,—the noisy boboiink, and in the 
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season of cherries, which are abundant hem {ip safety 
a countless crowd:of chatterers which it would] forts, t 
be needless to enumerate. Final 











































































I saw this spring one bird which I hagf gith its 


never before seen,—the American Redstat, ay notl 
—which remained poised for a moment. upg ghat is 
the piazza rail,so that we had a fair view it is, 
of it. The ferruginous thrush, which seem jould 
quite as tame here as the robin, is almost ney of New 
to me. rt, th: 


As the season advances, the golden-winged§ jion of 


woodpecker and quail give themselves ain gil thei 
among the flower-beds on. the lawn, so conf § one m« 
dent are they of not being molested; butat} fowl a 
present we are interested in a family of owk f \est'yo 
who have frequented our trees for the last} der wh 
fortnight, and whose species I am unable tof ing, I 
decide, unless it be the mottled owl. Then§ Pierre; 
are six in the family: the two whom we sup 
pose to be the parents, rather object to being 
looked at, so that I have only had a good view 
of one, of which the following is a deseription: 
back and wings of a sandy-red, witha} 4 
white marking on the front of the wing simi- 

lar to that on the wax-wing or cedar-bird; M 
ears prominent, breast greyish speckled, and 


face ditto, with two dark lines extending from » 
the base of the ears to the bill and enclosin " 
the eyes. The four young ones, who unl 
ly sit side by side, and stare at us as long a L 
we choose to stare at them, are all over of 
silvery-grey, with less prominent ears. None f 


of the company appear to be over seven inches 

high, and seem to haunt certain trees, where 

we can generally find them at any hour of the ( 
day, and they begin to be lively before sun- 

set, often alighting upon the fence or the ) 
ground. We first discovered them by their 
peculiar hissing, like the spitting of a cat; 

the only other sound we have heard them 

emit is a faint “ hoo-hoo,” though while thes 

six were in sight, we have heard the cry 

of the ordinary screech-owl in a grove at some 
distance. 

Thus much for the owls; but when tired of 
Ornithology, we can resort to the insects, some 
of whom return the compliment by resorting 
to us, for we frequently find, in damp weather, 
a spider’s web extending across the door (one 
in constant use,) or from the inkstand to the 
ceiling. 

And when we weary of insects, there art 
the reptiles, toads, snakes, and turtles—the lab 
ter all sizes and kinds,—huge snapping-turtle 
who inhabit a small pond, the shores of which 
furnish a home to the crested king-fisher, 8 
well as the fish-hawk ; ugly yellow land-turtles, 
and brook-turtles, in small compact boxes 
I have witnessed on our own door-stone the 
phenomenon familiar to all naturalists, of 
snake swallowing a toad, though in this i 
stance he was not allowed to finish his meal 
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here in safety ; but I have failed, in spite of all my 


forts, thus far, to hear the song of the toad. 
Finally, when reptiles fail, there is the beach 
yith its shells, and other waifs of interest, to 
ay nothing of crabs, eels, and porpoises, but 
shat is a greater marvel to me than all the 
rat is, that such a wealth of animal life 
should exist unmolested within twenty miles 
of New York city, and in such a populous re- 
wrt, thatone may turn from the contempla- 
tion of Nature to that of Fashion or Art in 
all their splendor and perfection,—fish-hawks 
me moment, and flounces the next,—water- 
fwl and water-falls in conjunction,—but— 
st'you should think I mean to rival the spi- 
der who spun from the inkstand to the ceil- 
ing, I will break my thread at once.—C. 
Pierrepont, Wry Nose, N. Y. 


—-— te 


YAMA AND THE DISCIPLE. 
To the young inquirer, Yama, 
Many a precious gift had given; 
And he urged him, *‘Show me Brahma! 
Let me see the Lord of heaven! 
Much thy wisdom hath imparted : 
Let me tread not as I trod, 
Empty-minded, vacant-hearted. 
Show me Brahma, teach me God !’’ 


‘Ask me sons and grandsons, cattle, 
Elephants or horses, gold, 

Length of life, success in battle, 
Every bliss by time unrolled ; 

Ask me empire wide extended, 
Earth’s most beautiful domains, 

Nymphs in whom the graces, blended, 
Far surpass what fancy feigns : 

Of all wonders, ask the rarest ; 
Of all songs, the sweetest choose ; 

Of all gems, select the fairest: 
Yama nothing shall refuse. 

Ask me not, with vain persistence, 
That to see which none can see,— 

Mysteries of God’s existence, 
The Divine Infinity.” 


“What is empire? what is pleasure? 
What is wealth! All vanities { 

Time soon ends his little measure : 
Wearied man, exhausted, dies, 

Death conveys all mortals nearer 
To the Father whom I seek: 

Oh, reveal him! show him clearer! 
Thou who know’st the Father, speak t 

Solve my doubts, my vision brighten : 
Other wishes have I none. 

With God’s light my sou! enlighten ; 
Let me know the Unknown One!”’ 

Still he urged his prayer on Yama, 
Pleading, pleading, there he stood: 

“Oh! unveil-the hidden Brahma! 
Show me his beatitude!"’ 


‘Do thon, in serene reflection, 
Seek the purest human joys ; 

Answer pleasure by rejection ; 
Honor duty by thy choice ; 

Spurn the folly that invites thee ; 
Let all idle dreams be past ; 

Then the goodness that delights thee 
Thy reward shall be at last. 


Always asking, always gleaning, 
Many a truth thy soul shall hold, 
Many a deep and beauteous meaning 

Shall be gradually unrolled. 
Not by vain disputes and wrangles 
Wilt thou fathom the concealed ; 
Quiet mu-ing disentanglea 
What the Father hath revealed. 


‘* Many are his revelations ; 
Many a gently wafted word 

Wanders ’midst the world’s temptations, 
All unnoticed, all unheard. 

He who reverently listens, 
He who meditating wakes — 

He shall see heaven’s light that glistens, 
He shall hear Heaven's voiée that speaks. 

There’s a Spirit in attendance, 
Unobserved by ear or eye; 

There is a divine resplendence 
On the darkness of the sky, 

Highest of all mountains shading 
With ita sweet serenity, 

Deepest of all depths prevading 
With its still felicity. 

Sitting still, through space He travels ; 
Calmly resting, fills all time ; 

And to each true heart unravels 
All his mysteries sublime. 

, He that wants him shall obtain him ; 

He that loves him wins his love; 

Till God’s truth shall teach and train him 
For the highest seats above.’’ 

Eastern Poem. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE, 


Few deaths in Great Britain, during the 
present generation, have produced the wide- 
spread feeling of sorrow as that of this noble, 
Christian merchant, which took place on 
the first of last month, in the city of Liver- 
rool. 

' Born of a Quaker family, Mr. Rathbone 
inherited from his father high qualities of 
character. The latter died just as his son 
William reached his majority and entered as 
a partner in the house which he had done so 
much to establish. It was the earnest vow of 
the young man to carry out every principle 
his father had advocated. No private chari- 
ty, no public need went uncared for while 
his good right arm could administer charity, 
strike strong blows against public corruption 
and batter down the walls of oppression and 
wrong. Almost his first act, after assuming 
business responsibilities, was to lay aside 
£2,000 a year for private charities, and as his 
property increased he constantly added to 
that amount. No one knew the manifold 
ways in which that charity was dispensed, 
blessing and blessed, cheering the heart of 
the widow, aiding struggling youth, providing 
for orphaned childhood and destitute old age, 
the two latter classes appealing to him with a 
power he never attempted to resist. It is 
thought, though none ever knew, that his 
private charities exceeded those of any other 
merchant in England. No light thing to say, 
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for English merchants are never slow to 
bestow aid on charitable objects. Mr. Rath- 
bone’s charities were always marked by a 
fine discrimination, a delicate tact and the 
truest philanthropy. 

‘ His commercial and private engagements 
did not keep him from a wide political in- 
terest. With his far-searching eye he saw the 
necessity of reform and felt the upas influence 
of the wide-spread corruption which infected 
every part of the body politic. He first 
came forward for the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and labored incessantly in pro- 
moting the passing of the repeal of the Test 
Act. He then took up the great measure of re- 
form which had its consummation in 1831-2, 
and immediately took an active part in the 
elections which followed. He was deeply 
pained to find bribery the rule, honesty the 
exception ; and that this was the case quite as 
much in the municipal as in the county 
elections. It was therefore decided by the 
liberal reformers of Liverpool, at the head of 
whom stood the honored and beloved Wil- 
liam Roscoe, to send a delegation to Parlia- 
ment to petition for a “Municipal Reform 
Act,” and William Rathbone and Robert 
Ellison Harvey were the two chosen to pre- 
sent the petition and represent the views of 
the enlightened men of Liverpool. 

Mr. Rathbone was the life of all the reform 
movements of his age. He gave time, advice 
and influence for their advancement; and as 
years went on, his interest in all these things 
strengthened. White hairs brought no 
diminution of interest, no old, dead con- 
servatism to clasp him with bands of iron, to 
chill the beatings of the warm heart, and 
stiffen the flexible fingers. He pressed on in 
the cause of a broad humanity. He stood by 
the side of Cobden and Bright, labored with 
them, and assisted them with the whole 
weight of his influence, his eloquence and his 
purse. ‘Neither did he ever forget that with 
the children must begin true reform. He 
was active in the work of education, and with 
his party threw open the corporation schools 
under conditions which allowed every class of 
religionists to enjoy their benefits. This drew 
upon him such a storm as he had never before 
experienced. Bitter reproaches, vehement 
denunciations were showered upon him and 
those who had voted with him; and by one 
of those sharp, quick convulsions, they were 
excluded from their seats in the Municipal 
Council. Mr. Rathbone lived to see another 
-and most gratifying change in public opinion 
respecting undenominational schools. Of all 
the words of praise heaped upon him, perhaps 
none ever gave him so much pleasure as the 
honorable title of “ The Educationist,” which 
was conferred at a time when the necessity for 
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a sound, middle-class education was not remy emper@” 
nized as it is now. Pprought 
Whilst engaged so busily, apparently al imposed 
absorbingly, in every public interest, he ley 082, Bl: 
a firm hand upon the rudder of his ship jor truth 
commerce, guiding her with unerring sf to, founc 
through the reefs and quicksands whi strived 
threatened her on every side. He was mu! die, 
enlightened in all his business views, elegy thirst a 
sighted and calculating, while his judgmeg stisfy } 
was excellent. He never allowed himselfyg home of 










be drawn into the quicksands of speculatigg te 
and though he was sometimes shaken with ¢g 9" © 
rest of the commercial community, the sq , 
principles upon which he conducted evo 
business transactions held him safe jin dy (very Y 
midst of general wreck. He was aly of the 1 


ready for all legitimate enterprise, and jy) 20U"™ 


firm were the agents for the first ling gg " ¥%' 
packets established between England api #2 
America at a time when it was thought lane 
most rash and hazardous thing to attempt of the 
constant monthly intercourse between in the 
two countries. He used to love to relate tg thin 
story of eight bags of cotton, almost the fing Public 
sent frbm America, and which were consigneg "8 * 
to the house of Rathbone & Co. It wasing ¥°° 
1784, and American cotton being a thing wf "¥°t 
known, the custom-house officer coming acrow and t 
the eight bags .would not believe they wer to lov 
the produce ot American soil, and seized then} ‘eit 
as having been illegally imported from thj ¥*¢ 
West Indies. The matter was ultimately sf %™P 
right, and Messrs. Rathbone obtained the et § ™®Y 
ton ; but as American cotton was in small r bone 
pute, it was long before the eight bags found and 
purchasers. It is difficult to believe this way !V® 
the beginning of the reign of King Cotton. and 
Mr. Rathbone, in 1837, was elected Mayo "¢2 
of Liverpool, and he was the first who broke} 
the rule of attending church in state on Sur 
day. He had, some time before, withdramy the 
from the body of Quakers and joined they e 
ranks of the Unitarians, and always attended hea 
their simple worship. When solicited w] tf 
attend the State Church, with the pomp @ tril 
his office, he said, “ Born a Quaker, I confea) § 
that to my mind, it would be painful to mew ®" 
be accompanied to any place of worship by Th 
the paraphernalia of office. Personally F fet the 
no scruple in going to any place where the fel 
gospel is taught freely and charitably, aij “P 
therefore I shall feel no hesitation in going 


on any public occasion, as you wish.” He 


inherited from his father the noblest spirit (fj & 
toleration, and ever upheld the right df ™ 
individual judgment. His charming homes : 


Greenbank was the resort of all who had mate 
sacrifices for conscience or principle. Here g 
Father Matthew found a dius and Mr. 
Rathbone was mainly instrumental in raising 
a subscription to relieve the great “apostle 0 ( 
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J every virtue which constitutes the moral ideal 
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imposed task. There, too, that extraordinary 
nan, Blanco White, whose life was a struggle 
fr truth which his mind never could attain 
tp, found a congenial home until the morning 
grrived when, upon wakening, he said, “ Now 
| die,’ and his soul went forth to slake its 
thirst at the only fountain which could ever 
satisfy it. And here, too, in this beautiful 
home of Greenbank, many years after, closed 
the earthly life of Wm. Rathbone. 
than eighty years of, a spotless life had he 
po filled with integrity, blossoming with 

evolence, bearing fruit a hundred-told of 


ofthe man. In an unplumed hearse, without 
mourning-coaches, hat-bands, scarfs, or any of 
the usual pomp of civic funerals, this good 
man was borne from Greenbank to Smithdown- 
lane cemetery ; and though the express wishes 
of the deceased and his family were respected 
in the simplicity of the funeral cortege, yet 
nothing could keep back the expression of 
public feeling and grief. Though the day 
was raw and inclement, the whole long dis- 
tance was lined with thousands of people, 
who thus testified their respect for the good 
and true man whose virtues they had learned 
to love, the friend of the people, the friend of 
their children, the princely merchant, the 
wise legislator, the noble philanthropist, the 
simple but true Christian. The Unitarians 
may well rejoice that they have had a Rath- 
bone in England and a Coquerel in France, 
and be grateful that their long and beautiful 
lives have borne such witness to the simple 
and pure faith which was as dear to them as 
their own lives.— Christian Register. 





“The same inspiring influences are about 
the soul of the sinner, which, when received, 
bless and elevate the mature Christian. ‘The 
heavens are rich enough for us all; not one is 
forgotten, not one is overlooked in the dis- 
tribution of the divine gift. But, if the same 
gift is bestowed upon all, what makes the dif- 
ference which we see in different persons? 
They receive it differently. When, yesterday, 
the shower so gladdened the earth, though it 
fell upon all alike, there were some spots 
upon which it did absolutely no good. They 
are to-day just as they were yesterday. It 
called forth an answering smile from the 
green lawn; but the ledge of the rock is just 
as barren and hard as before. It fell as gen- 
tly on the dead tree as on the beautiful maples ; 
but the unsightly wood sent forth not a sin- 
gle leaf in gratitude.” 


—_ ~~ -— 


Your temptations are as much a proof of 


God’s love as your comforts. 


Mean temperature of Third 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
THIRD MONTH. 
1867. 1868, 
Rain during some portion o 
thie 26 ROGER <csice. 00<ceccces 5 days. 7 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.....) 7 oe 
Snow, including very slight 
GAB se cctecsticesaccesese sesecsens =e « 5 
Cloudy, without storms ..... a * te 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 7 “ i * 
31 “ 31 * 
More —_ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1867. 1868. 





mo., per Penna. Hospital,|37.93 deg. 41.12 deg. 


Highest do. during mo., do.|61.00 “ |76.50 
Lowest do. do. do./21.00 “ 5.00 * 
Raty during the month, do.) 5.49 in. | 3.36 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for 1867, and 4 for 1868...... 1384 1096 


Average of the mean temperature of 3d! 


month for the past serenty-nine years. |39.08 deg. 


Highest mean of temperature during that 


entire period, 1859............ dcsdceccniccese 48.25 ¢ 


Lowest mean of temperature during that| 


entire period, 1843......... © cesees covcccees 30.00 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1867. 1868. 
First month........ usdaitigaaais 1.70 inch.) 3.62 inch. 
Second month .....<scccccceceses] 2.89 * | 2.52 * 
Third month...... eneneuiinnendin §.46 ‘ 3.36 * 





Totals for each year...... 10.05 * 9.50 * 


By the above it may be seen the quantity of rain 
this year has been about half an inch less than that 
of last year. 

And as to mortality, deduct one fifth from the num- 
ber last year for the additional week, and the com- 
parison for the month will atand 1108 against 1096 
for 1868. While on this subject it may be well to 
say that appended to our review of last month was 
a description of some of the tenement houses of New 
York, commented on as one of the probable causes 
of the great excess of deaths in that city over those 
of Philadelphia. 

As the plain unvarnished truth is sometimes un- 
pleasant, occasionally giving rise to doubts as to its 
correctness, it would have been better to have stated 
that ‘* the figures could be found in the report of a 
competent committee, made to a public meeting of the 
Friends of Home Mission, Aeld at the Howard Mission 
House, New York, on the 3d of February last,” (as 
our authority has it.) Much more of the same char- 
acter, embodied iv that report, was not introduced 
into our review for reasons of its /ength, and that the 
great mass of details there presented were, as a whole, 
almost too revolting for the public eye. And yet, 
if the presentation of such facts as are therein nar- 
rated only have a tendency to awaken an interest in 
the various existing evils, so detrimental to the 
public health, at all commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject, their repeated re-publication 
would not be in vain 

The unusally high temperature of the 17th has 
already been noticed in the Intelligencer by the 
writer, but itemay be well to repeat that in his own 

weather diary for thirty-three years past, and in 
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Pierce’s, extending from 1846 as far back as 1790, 
nothing is recorded over 78 degrees, and that oc- 
curring only three times during that long period. 
viz. 

Bd mo. 27th, 1845,.....ccececerseeeseendS DOs 

Bd mo. 2d, 1B G4, ....cereerereees révid® “gs 

3d mo. 3d, 1864, ....0-.0ee0e sévessécied NS yy 


We also find noted on Third month 3d, 1842, ‘that 
the mercury rose to 110 in the sun. 

While on the 17th of the month the present year 
it ranged in different localities in the city and 
suburbs from 74 to 78 degrees; and in one or two 
places it even reached to 80 degrees! And yet it 
may be fairly questioned whether 78 degrees on the 
second and third of the month, 1864, was not fully 
equal to the 80 degrees of this year so much later in 
the month. 

On the 11th of the month we clipped the follow- 
ing from a daily periodical : 

‘* Missouri is indulging in green peas and linen 
coats.”’ 

While in strong contrast to the above, such para- 
graphs as the following have constantly met the 
eye: 

Me In January the cold was 32 degrees below zero 
in St. Petersburgh, and 36 degrees in Moscow. 
Two children were frozen to death on their way to 
school.”’ 


March 4—‘‘ Persons walking across the Delaware 
river opposite Gloucester, and this morning at four 
o’clock the thermometer marked four degrees above 
zero. At seven o’clock the mercury stood at six 
degrees. On the same day it took nine engines to 
drag a train of cars at a very slow rate on the 
Saratoga road towards Troy, the train and jive en- 
gines having remained on the track all the previous 
night.”’ 

And again: 

‘*It appears to be the unanimous testimony of all 
who have had occasion to dig in the ground this 
winter, that the frost has penetrated to a greater 
depth than for many years.” 

In addition tothe above contrasts the severe snow 
storm of the 20th, following only three days after 
the excessive heat of the 17th, is worthy of especial 
notice. It extended over a wide surface of country, 
and the de th of snow on a level has been variously 
estimated at from 15 to 18 or 20 iuches. Itis stated 
that ‘‘in the rural sections where the wind had a 
clear sweep there were mountains of snow. In the 
Twenty-fifth ward, in several places, the piles were 
at least fifteen feet in height!” 

Although railroad detentions were extensive, but 
few serious accidents occurred, and the damage to 
shipping on the coast was far less than had been 
auticipated from the severity and duration of the 
storm. 

One very remarkable feature in the temperature 
of the month under review was the difference of ex- 
tremes, being at the Pennsylvania Hospital seventy- 
one and a half degrees! while in some localities it 
was even greater than this. It is believed this wide 
extreme has never been exceeded. 

J. M. Exris. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 3d, 1£68. 





ITEMS. 


Ossect Teacuinc ExTRAORDINARY.—Perhaps the 
most striking example of object teaching, if we con- 
sider the instruction sought and the attainments of 
the class, is to be found in the recent tour of inspec- 
tion of the mines, farnaces, mills, bridges and pub- 
lic works in the Lehigh Valley, by the students of 


the Philadelphia Polytechnic College. These yo 
men had been pursuing their scientific studies fo 
nearly two years, in the various departments of 
mining, metallurgy. engineering, &c., and an inyi. 
tation to aid their studies by an examination of thy 
great industrial works of the Valley of the Lehigh, 
was extended to them by the proprietors of the worky 
in the vicinity of Catasaqua. During two full daya, 
in a special train placed at their disposal—one of 
their own number acting as engineer of the locomo. 
tive—they visited most of the points of interest tg 
them, stopping long enough to make the examina. 
tion as full and satisfactory as possible. Every pro. 
cess of the iron manufacture was witnessed, from 
the removal of the ore to the drawing of the finest 
wire. The reduction of tle ores of zinc, and the 
conversion of that metal into the white oxide used 
as paint, were examined. The dimensions of far 
naces, the cost, method and amount of production 
were ascertained. This was followed by a critical 
examination of the various bridges, with measure. 
ments, sketches, &c. It will thus be seen that while 
the foreign correspondents of some of our American 
contemporaries are writing with deserved commen. 
dation of similar practical excursions by the students 
in the German schools, the same advantages are en- 
joyed on our side of the Atlantic, by the students of 
the Polytechnic.—Ledger. 


A Beport on American silk manufacture, as con 
nected with the display in the Paris Exposition, has 
been made to the Government by Elliott C. Cowdin, 
of New York. - The report contends that it is as easy 
for the United States as for England to obtain direct 
supplies of raw silk, and shows that the silk trade 
might easily be made an important and profitable 
branch of our manufacturing industry. One reason 
for this belief is our exemption from the causes 
which have lately produced fatal maladies among 
the silk worms in Europe. 


FemALe Pnysicirans are gradually making their 
way into favor, if we may judge by their profits. It 
is reported that in this city six female physicians 
return incomes ranging from $2000 to $10,000 a year. 
In Orange, New Jersey, there is another, whose 
annual income ranges between $10,000 and $15,000. 
In New York city there is one whose income is rarely 
less than $20,000 a year. Some of these are suc 
cessful surgeons, as well as capable medical prac- 
titioners. 


Taz Dragon Tree or Tenenirrr.—The destruction 
of this famous tree—almost one of the wonders of 
the world—during a severe gale last autumd, is ex- 
citing the laments of botanists and tree-lovers. The 
circumference of its trunk was about 78 feet; its 
height only 75 feet. It has been made memorable 
by the account given of it by Baron Humboldt, who 
estimated its age at about 6000 years. 


Tae Cusa TELEGRAPH CABLE, connecting the United 
States aud Havana, was completed as far as the 
coast some time ago, Within the last few days the 
wires have been carried up to the city of Havana, 
and to the palace of the Captain General. 


A SILVER WIRE, One-thirteenth of an inch in diame 
ter, it is said will sustain 137 pounds. A wire of 
lead of the same size will sustain 28 pounds, and & 
wire of tin 36 pounds. 


Tue Lisson journals record the death in that city 


of a man, named Jose Santereno, at the age of 


one hundred and thirteen. He was born in 1755, 
the year of the great earthquake, which destroyed 
a large portion of the Portuguese capital. 








